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‘Plumb Planning” 


By 4G. D. H. Corse, Secretary British Industrial Congress. 


ers of Great Britain is becoming 
more and more clearly defined as 


a ORT EG Ton ale orodnized work: 


, the national ownership of industry com- 


bined with control by the whole body of 
producers. By.this is meant not bureau- 


cratic management by a State department, 


which is profoundly distrusted by almost 
everyone; and not contro] by the manual 


‘workers alone; but a combined system of 


control by all sections of workers, whether 
they work with hand or brain, with public 
Ownership as a safeguard for the consumers 
‘and the public that they will receive effi- 
cient service at a fair price. 

The movement towards this form of con- 
trol and ownership was proceeding apace 
in Great Britain before the war. 


but: before long experience 
of war conditions became the most powerful 
The problems of 
industrial organization were found to be 
above alk human problems, and it began 
to be realized that in the future industrial 
efficiency will depend primarily in drawing 
from the whole personnel of industry that 
willing cooperation which will come only 
of the conviction’ that the system under 
which men work is just and democratic. 

The movement towards democratic in- 
dustrial self-government and public owner- 
ship in industry—the National Guilds move- 
ment as it is called in Great Britain—-began, 


then, to gather momentum as war-time ex- 


perience more clearly revealed the defects 
both of private enterprise and of bureau- 
cratic control. The idea steadily gained 
ground among trade unions, and was soon 


_ incorporated as’ a leading principle in the 


programmes of the more advanced and 
It also made headway 


The out-. 
‘break of the war for a time checked its 
‘development ; 


in Great Britain 


— 

and was specially welcomed by many of the 

younger members of the. salariat of 

industry. . i 
The three industries in which the move- 

ment achieved the most substantial results 

and assumed the most definite forms were 


‘the mines, the railways, and the postoffice. 


The postal workers, whose service is al- 
ready publicly owned, have ‘had full ex- 
perience in their own conditions of the dis- 
advantages and inefficiencies of bureaucratic 


RS att and this had led the leading 
“postal associations, at an early stage in the 


movement, to declare definitely for dem- 
ocratic control of the postoffice enterprise 
by all grades of postal workers— a proposal 


‘which they coupled with an ambitious, but 


wholly practicable, program of sugges- 
tions for extending the scope, and improv- 
ing the efficiency, of the service. é 

The railway trade unions were the first 
to move. They had been in the habit, for 
years past, of passing themselves, and of 
securing at labor congresses the passage 
of, resolutions demanding the public owner- 
ship of the railway industry. From 1915 
onwards these resolutions have changed 
their form, and have demanded not only 
national ownership, but also democratic 
control. The claim of the National Union 
of Railwaymen is that it should have as the 
representative of the manual workers, a half 
share in control, while the Railway Clerks’ 
Association, which represents the clerical 
and supervisory elements, including station- 
masters and officials, also claims its share 
in control. This claim for control is among 
those which are at present being pressed 
upon the Government by the railway trade 
unions as a part of their national pro- 
grams. 

The miners, among whom the movement 
for control has now become most advanced 
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ane Meanie. were later in the field than 
either of these groups with a concrete’ and 
practical scheme. At ‘their Annual Con- 
ference in 1918, they definitely, on the 
motion of Mr. Frank Hodges, now Sec- 
retary of the Miners’ Federation and a 
member of the National Guilds League, 
instructed their executive to redraft their 
proposed bill for the nationalization of 
mines and minerals so as to provide for 
democratic control. The scheme of control 
presented this spring before the Coal Com- 
mission by Mr. Straker, another well-known 
guildsman, was the direct outcome of this 
resolution. The scheine was drafted by 
the miners’ leaders in close consultation 
with other leaders of the National Guilds 
movement, and substantially represents 
their views. . 

This scheme, like that of the railway 
workers, bears a very close resemblance to 
the scheme now being advocated in the 
United States of America under the name 
of the Plumb Plan. 

Though the two sets of proposals have 
been worked out wholly without consulta- 
tion, similar circumstances have led in both 
cases to conclusions which are largely the 
“same. ) 

It is a plain fact that in the mines and 
on the railways of Gfeat Britain, there 
is no way by which efficient public service 
can be secured or maintained, unless the 
workers themSelves can be persuaded to 
shoulder the responsibility of maintaining 
it. There is no other way, because. there 
is no form of coercion which can make 
men give of their best if they feel that 
their efforts are being frittered away, and 
that what should be a great public service 
is being inefficiently controlled ‘for, the 
profit of a few. 

The essential features of the miners’ 
scheme are simple. They want a system of 
control which will be wholly free from 
bureaucratic elements. They ask that the 
management of the mines shall be placed 
under a Mining Council and that one half 
of the members of the Council shall be 
nominated (not necessarily from their own 
members) by the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain. The remaining half, they 
suggest, should be nominated by the State, 
not from bureaucratic sources, but so as 
to provide for. the Fepresenta tiga of all- 


ee) 


scnintiies should be nonihabase in a rst 


rial sections of the industry still stand in 


because, if it is to work properly, it 


instance by the state, because the manage 


so much fear of the employers as to be un- 
willing to demand for themselves the right 
of nomination until State ownership» has 
become an actual fact. Indeed, the mana- >. 
gerial representatives spoke publicly before 
the Coal Commission against both public — 
ownership and workers’ control; but it is 
common knowledge that this attitude was © 
dictated largely by fear, and that personally» 
very many of them would strongly favor 
the scheme proposed. . tng 

Under the Council responsible ee aie i 
general policy of the industry there would 
be District Councils and under them again 
“Pit” Councils (corresponding - to Wore 
Committees in factory industries) similarly. 
composed to the National Council, But in 
addition, the miners fully recognize the nec- 
essity of giving to the consumers and to the 
general public a real. voice in the ‘policy | 
of the industry. It was a point long dis-— 
cussed whether this could best be done by 
direct representation on the managing coun-— 
cils of the industry; but finally the bal. 
ance of opinion, while not altogether ‘re- 
jecting this proposal, inclined to a rather 
different solution, and it was. regarded as” #y 
preferable, and necessary in any case, e. 
establish a national and district Gonsumers’ 
Council attached to the industry and acting 
in the closest possible paving with” 
the managing Councils. a, 

As regards the public or national interest, 
it was felt to be best to provide for this, 
first, by ensuring that the surplus of the 
industry. should not be absorbed — by the 
workers in it, but should pass into the public’ 
treasury (here there is a difference from 
the American plan) and secondly by. main- 
taining the control of prices in the hands’ 
of the public, There was difficulty i in work 
ing out this part of the scheme in detail, 
will 
involve substantial changes in the, political 
mechanism of the British State, and the 
adoption by Parliament of new ‘method. 
and forms of procedure which will ma ei 


ar more Hos tale: thin ne is day hi acting 
ca) as the guardian of the public interests. 

A scheme on these line§ was prepared by 

a special committee of the Miners’ Federa- 

‘tion of Great Britain, and submitted to the 

Coal Commission in the, shape 6f a formal 

Bill. 

it by no means recommended a scheme of 

control good enough to satisfy the miners, 

- did go a considerable distance towards the 

; recognition of their claims. The six la- 

‘bor members of the Commission, while 

welcoming the chairman’s report, reiterated 

in their own separate report their’ demand 

for a fuller measure of control. 
There can be no doubt that the demand 
for a.-reak share in control coupled with 


national ownership of industry has behind. 


it the support of most of the active members 
of the big trade unions in Great Britain, 
i not only in the mining and railway indus- 
' -tries-and in the postoffice, but also in many 
_ other big industries and services, including 
_ especially the metal and engineering and 
shipbuilding industries. 
Tt was, for instance, the powerful demand 
“put. forward by the workers’ side of the 
“Obi industrial conference summoned by 
the Government in February. Nor can 
it be doubted that the movement, is every 
- day attracting a greater measure of support 
from brainworkers. It has become one of 
- the official demands of the National Union 
. of Teachers and of the Civil Service Asso- 
' ciations, while in’ industry the powerful 
' Association of Engineering and Shipbuild- 


‘ ing Draughtsmen is definitely committed ~ 


~ to this solution of the industrial question. 
_ The cooperation of the manual workers 
and the salariat in the control of nationally 
~. owned industries is practically certain to 
be the next stage in the evolution of in- 
. dustrial organization in Great Britain, if 
only for the reason that there is no other 
practical proposal in the field which can 
- put forward even a specious claim to be 
able to restore and maintain productive 
- efficiency. 
Db we tivate:: ‘control is played out: it has 
ie. Nase its power to ensure fairly continuous 
operation, and with its definite failure to 
ee “deliver” the goods” it loses its last claim. 


ih 


oe ‘to survival. 
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i a Bureaucratic management as-a ea solu- 
mt tion t ‘has newt pores the state as man- 
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, participation by the. workers, 
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agerial organizer has facie vastly more 
unpopular than before as a result of the 
war, and state management \would have 
no better prospect ‘than privaté manage- 
ment of maintaining continuous operation 
and industrial peace. 

Nor is there any hope for the rival gone 


including 
which is 
sometimes suggested; for trust organiza- 
tion would have least chance of all of 
securing public confidence or giving scope 
for the incentive of public service. The 
workers in the big vital industries have 
made up their minds that the, solution lies 
in a combination of public ownership and 
produeers’ control; and, whether it comes 
this year, or next year, or the year after, 
this is the solution which will have to be 
adopted. There is no other way of secur- 
ing output and efficiency, and upon output 
and efficiency the future of Europe and of 
the world depends, 


tion of ‘capitalist trustification, 


Mo re Overcapitalization 


NOMPLETING the task of valuing 
Ce the street railway properties of 
Washington, D. C., which they 
started in 1914, the Public Utilities Com- 
mission has issued a report which shows 
these companies to be overcapitalized to a 
degree approximating conditions in the rail- 


road industry. 


The Capital Traction company claimed 
its reproduction cost, as of June 30, 1919, 
to be $25,951,679. The Public Utilities Com- 
missiom finds the fair value of the com- 
pany to be but $14,270,495. 

The Washington Railway and Electric 
Company claimed a reproduction cost of 
$29,656,382. The Public Utilities Commis- 
sion says a fair value is $16,106,368. 

These companies, in War Labor Board 
hearings, claim they should be allowed to 
earn returns on their inflated accounts be- 
fore just.demands of their employes for 
wage advances to meet climbing costs of 
living were considered. 

The owners of railroad securities are 
attempting to legalize by Congressional ac- 
tion, SipaTerdy inflated “property investment 
accounts,” 
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The Socialists in their convehuen att 
Chicago. object to the Plumb Plan’ Ss. 
“method of acquiring the railroads” and 
the “limited representation ‘of classified | 
employes on the board to manage the lines.” 

The plan is not Ss ae | the re- 
verse. ; 


\ 


The People’s,Independent Party of Kings 
County, New York, (New York City). the 
so-called Hearst party, has adopted a plat- 
form, condemning the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties as “unscrupulous lackeys ot 
organized plunder’ and declaring for the’ — 
Plumb Plan. ay ; 


The street railway systems are in the 
same case as the railroads. For example,: 
the “fair value’ of the Capital Traction 
-Company of Washington as of. June 30, 
1919, is found by the Public Utilities Board 
of the District of Columbia to be $14,000,- — 
000 as against the company’s claim of re- 
production value of $26,000,000. Ewyery- 
where the public pays returns on a bogus 
value equal to the real value. 

MEAN WEN HEE SS 

The Vermont State Pederson of ee 
“endorsed the Plumb Plan ‘at: #$ annual 
* convention. The Plan also received the en- 
dorsement of the North Dakota Workers’ ; 
Non-Partisan Political Alliancé,,-a_ new 
party which elected as its leader, John 
Hickey, a representative. of the: miners. 
The Plan was endorsed by the altimore 
‘Federatibn Oki Labor, wand, thy Lee 2. 
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has ‘me: uy, delegated to. priva 
its own ‘powers. The railroad ¢ 
is not comparable with a: 1 
“poration, It has, on the one | 
rights—the rights of. the state | 
property and to levy. taxes, or, 
tion. charges. ‘It has, on the oth Toh 
limited use of the property” it owns, 
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The ‘owners ite the private interests, ac- 


cording to the courts, must be paid a “fair 


-return” on all the money they have pru- 
dently invested in the service of the public. 
The demands of Wall Street for a guar- 


__antee of the “property investment account” 
.of the railroads are not vicious because a» 


guarantee is vicious, but because Wall 
Street demands a guarantee on watered 
stock, because Wall Street demands a 
guarantee on ‘money it never invested in 
the service of the public. 

- By the old system of finance, the public 
offered the inducement of safe investment 
in order to interest corporations in build- 
It was 
willing to pay slightly more than the cost 
of transportation—in other words, profits— 


ie to secure. service. 


Noo 


‘ 
‘ ‘ 


a * , 


Ww ‘ 


~The Plumb Plan is not, as is frequently 
charged, a device to offer the inducement 


of profits to labor rather than to capital. 


The “profits’ under the plan are not in 
the same category as the profits paid. to 
investors. By the present system the pub- 
lic assumes® all the risks, pays the actual 
cost of service and a fair’return, in addi- 
tion to the cost. By the Plumb Plan the 
public assumes the risk, pays the actual 
cost' and no profit. 

- What then are the 


“profits” in the 


‘i$ Plumb Plan? 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
bythe terms of thé proposed law, fixes the 
rates to meet, the actual estimated cost. 


Then, if by savings, by ingenuity, and by | 
- more intense * effort, the employes succeed 


in operating the railroads at less than the 


estimated cost they share their savings with 


eves. public. And-if their share of the 
‘Savings once reaches 5 per cent of the 
gross, operating revenue, rates must be ac- 
cordingly reduced. 

To argue that such profits should involve 
a commensurate risk is to ask that the em- 


_ ployes, in event of a deficit, be deprived of 
a portion of their wages. 


It is to ask that 
the employes assume a burden that private 
capital has never borne. If the deficit is 
caused. by. bad management, the lease 
should be forfeitable, and so is under the 
_ Plumb Plan; so now, under Present con- 
- ditions, ‘there is no guarantee for railroad 
investments that have been ee ad- 


; “ministered. 


Xo 


Commerce ‘provides against strikes, 


es”’ 


. The Cummins Railway Bill 


ate on September 2 last: by Senator 

Albert B. Cummins as the proposal 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Interstate 
Under 
the twenty,to thirty-five new regional rail- 
way systems to be put under federal’ in- 
corporation, a strike is defined as a con- 
Spiracy punishable by “a fine not exceeding 
$500, or by-imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment.” 

It creates a new committee of wages 
and working conditions composed equally 
of representatives of employes and em- 
ployers, their decisions being made subject 
to a Transportation Board and the Inter- 
state Commerce ‘Commission. 

It permits “fair” dividends, based on the 
value of railway properties, as fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It permits payment of the present rental 
upon the capitalization of the railroads to 
continue for four months, and that present 
rates shall continue. until changed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. ‘* 

It provides an Employes’ Advisory 
Council composed of representatives of 
“each organized craft of railway employ- 
; and one-half of the excess earnings 
of the companies above the “fair” dividends 
would go to benefit the employes in the 
way of new safety devices, hospital relief, 
insurance and pensions, and, technical 
education. . 


, SHE BILL introduced into the Sen- 


Finds It Hard to Agree 


An old Scotch Presbyterian, with a burr 
in his speech like a thistle, accosted Mr. 
Plumb after his recent address in Chicago. 
“Meester Plumb,” he said, “there must be 
something r-radically wr-wrong with your 
plan. I think it is r-right. But this Social- 
ist” (pointing to two men approaching), 
“this Socialist believes it is r-right and yon 
single-taxer believes it is r-right and I ha’e 
ne’er had opeenion in common. wi’ either 
before. Therefore there must be some- 
thing r-radically wr-wrong with your 
proposeetion.” 

True, if radicals and conservatives alike 
agree upon the plan it is radically different 


_ from most ae 


Mr. Dhaderohoe T think | te oe 6 


arbitration has failed; but I do think that. 
in governmental matters,, in matters that. 


the Government controls, the time has come 
when the Government should fix a just 
‘and fair wage and make strikes impossible. 
Mr. Borah: But how would the Senator 
compel the men to accept the wage which 
was fixed, in case it was unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Underwood: I would not attempt 
to do that. The Committee on Interstate 
Commerce has reported a bill which makes 
it a misdemeanor for two or.more men to 
enter into a conspiracy for the purpose of 
interfering with a transshipment of inter- 
state commerce in. the United States. AS 
think it is just as legitimate to pass a law 
to say that men shall not conspire to stop 
the food trains, the bread trains, the milk 
trains in America as it is to say that a 
man commits a crime against the United 
States Government if he burns a bridge 
across a stream that connects two states. 
Mr. Borah: Of course, Mr. President, if 
it is a conspiracy and is of the nature of 


an act which can be by law made a con- 
spiracy and a criminal offense, I can follow - 


the Senator’s argument; but can we say to 
two men that they shall not have an under- 
standing between themselves as to what 
wage they shall demand and in ‘case it is 


not satisfactory they together shall not 
quit? Rae oh hy 
Mr. Underwood: No; and I would not 


have that done. I would not for one mo- 


ment think of telling a man that he could 
not quit his work or 100 men ‘that they 
could not quit their employment; but I’ am 
not in favor of allowing any man or men 
to interfere with the orderly movement of 


passengers and commodities among the 
states. ROARS a Pe MM Ge Fane 
Mr. Borah: In other words, then, the. 


crime which the Senator has 
against in the bill would consist of a com- 


bination with intent to interfere with inter- 


state commerce? . eo 


Mr. Robinson: 
which has) that) effects’. Ds ; 
Mr. Borah: Tf you go that far, it occurs 


ye to me that then you have reached the other 


that they will not remain in sis el 


for them to sa would be to ae Leo 


-creased ? ? 


. or more. ses to oa 


‘to pass legislation of that kind? 


guage, and then state my doubt | 
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interfering with interstate commerce”; but 
- suppose these men say, “We are not con- 
cerned with interstate commerce one way 
or another. We are simply concerned with 
a sufficient wage to take care of ourselves 
and our families. We will not work at 


this wage. You can go ahead with your 


interstate commerce if you can find other 
men to run the trains, but we ourselves are 
_ dissatisfied, and will quit.’ Can you pro- 
hibit their quitting? . 
Mr. Smith of Georgia: Does: not the 
Senator believe that the legislation would 
be fully effective if it expressed a pro- 
vision that the agreement was with intent 
to interfere with interstate commerce, be- 
cause does not the Senator know that the 
movement is within and has been avowedly 
within the purpose of interfering with 
interstate commerce? | 
Mr. Borah: I can conceive, Mr; Presi- 
dent, of men quitting work, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, without the intent 
to interfere with interstate commerce being 
the impelling or: conipelling motive. They 


would have no other object than to secure 


their wages. They would have no other in- 
tent than to secure their wages. 

Mr. Smith of Georgia: Suppose they 
undertook from one end of the country 
to the other, simultaneously, to call all the 
men off and to stop every train in the 

Aye eee 
‘ r. Williams: 
a ‘ne ' 
Mr. Smith of Georgia: In order to force 
a raise of wages—could there be any doubt 
about the purpose to stop interstate com- 
merce to force up the wage? 
| Mr. Borah: The Senator is now speak- 
_ ing of a case which he makes out himself. 
: That is to say, you have satisfied the court 
9 with evidence that these men quit not only 
_ for the purpose of securing wages but for 
the purpose of interfering with interstate 
commerce. 
_. Mr. Smith of Georgia: For the purpose 
of securing the increased wage. 
' Mr. Borah: Now, if you are able to 
_ satisfy. the court that the men have quit 
a ‘work for the purpose of interfering with 
interstate commerce, I would concede your 
proposition; but that will be a difficult 
‘ _ thing to prove, and your law will be very 
id eget because the men will say, “We 


In order to force legis- 


are not desirous of interfering with inter- 
state commerce. We simply say that your 
wages are too low. We cannot live at 
those wages. We. are going to seek work 
somewhere else.” You'cannot compel them 
to go to work. 


Mr. Underwood: The ,Senator’s argu-’ 


‘ment is, I take it, that this cannot be done 


becausé it cannot be effectively done. I do 
not understand the Senator’s argument to 
mean that he is opposing a government 
tribunal to solve this problem, instead of 
having it solved by force, if such a ‘tribunal 
could be satisfactorily worked out. 

Mr. Borah: Of course I have no objec- 
tion to the establishment of tribunals which 
will have for their object and purpose the 
adjustment of wages, and I am going to 
hope with the Senator from Alabama that 
those wages will always be so adjusted and 
fixed that they will be satisfactory to both 


_the employes and the employers. 


But. I have been interested in the propo- 
sition that in case conditions should con- 
tinue as they have existed-in this country 
in past years and there should be dissatis- 
faction upon the part of the employes as 
to whether or not the Government is going 
to undertake to go further and say that 
men through some process shall be -com- 
pelled to remain at their work under. some 
form of compulsory arbitration or arbitrary 
action, direct or indirect. I do not think we 
have any such power, and I do not think 
we should undertake to use any such power. 

Now, Mr. President, just a word further. 
So long as the labor question remains a 
wage question we shall always have diffi- 
culty, and there will always be force enter- 
ing into the settlement of these proposi- 
tions. If it is simply a question of fixing 
wages, and the laboring men of the country ° 
are excluded from participating in the 
business or from cooperating in the build- 
ing up of business and enjoying its pros- 
perity in case it is prosperous, we shall 
always have force. If we are to settle the 
labor question, we must get back of a 
tribunal, and far back_of the question of 
adjusting wages, and determine to what 
extent and how far we can go in bringing 
labor and capital together by giving labor 
an actual interest in the business in which 
it may be engaged. 


TOHN io MOORS, aa Me the dial ce 
Moors & Cabot, is a tiberal Boston 


banker who understands what is going 
In a statement made to 


on in the world. 
the Boston press, Mr. Moors, after depre- 
cating any effort on the part of the or- 


ganized railway employes to force their — 


plan on the country, and after cautiously. 


voicing his fears of political influence in 


the Plumb Plan, speaks out saa ky as 


: follows: 


“T do a however, sympathize with the | 


hasty outcries of many people who have 


given little thought to the problem, 


a proposition must be possessed with the 
, devil. It seems to be peculiarly a time 
' for dispassionate thought and study of the 
facts. I am confident that no large body 


in- 
volved that anyone who makes so TMical 


‘a 


of American citizens means to do serious 


_ injustice for its own selfish benefit. 

. “America seems to me .to have grown 
largely through individual initiative. Pri- 
vate ownership with its rewards for enter- 
prise and industry seems the. natural me- 
dium in which individual initiative can de- 
- velop itself. Government operations have 
not. seemed successful in developing this 
quality. But the thousands of investors 
in railroad securities have also no initia- 
‘tive. Though nominally partners when 
they hold stock they seldom attend stock- 
holders’ meetings and in effect have lent 
their capital to the railroads as. truly as 


if they owned the bonds of the companies.” 
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